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conceive value as some power immanent in a thing
and unchangeable in quantity, implies the adoption of
a stereotyped ideal of society: and, more than this, it
implies a conception of a homogeneous humanity which
is not even ideally true. Mr. Ruskin was possibly misled
by the " specific ideals " of his early art theory into sup-
posing that there was one specific ideal of society in-
dependent of race, place, age, and all other conditions.
" Modification of organism by environment," attended
by "reaction of organism upon environment," are
phrases which would have awakened Mr. Ruskin's ire,
but for all that they express important truths required
to complete the principles of Social Economics which
he avowed. Had Mr. Ruskin been less scornful or sus-
picious of the rising science of Biology, he might have
greatly strengthened the ethical supports on which he
relied by evidences from that source. For in tracing
the laws of the physical life of animal organisms, and
those of the life of societies, analogy has long since
been resolved into identity, and an ever increasing
number of biologists are willing to carry biology into
sociology, and to recognise that " the economic problem
of the maintenance of man is but one special case of
the vast problem of the modification of organism by
environment, exactly as the descent of man is a special
case of the origin of species."x

The law of just distribution of wealth, to Mr. Ruskin
primarily a moral problem, is seen to rest upon a
necessary physical basis, so soon as we learn to trace
through all the changing processes of vegetable and
animal life the natural interdependence and interaction

1 Proceedings of the Royal Society, Edinburgh, 1884 (quoted, Geddes,
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